Parliamentary Government in England
fully occupied since its creation, this, after all, is a serious
matter in a time when the very difficulties of the age
make that confidence a safeguard of peace. The sense
grows among the masses that the administration of the
law is a weapon in the hands of one class for the repres-
sion of the other. "The worker," says one careful ob-
server,1 "leaves the Court,,. . convinced that the Courts
are merely a means by which the governing classes grind
down working men*" That is a temper which implies
grave possibilities. There is too little evidence that a
willingness exists to deal with its implications,
3-                                 .
The greatest of modern American judges has expressed
his concern at the tendency of the Courts to read into
statutes "acceptance of the economic doctrines which
prevailed about fifty years ago and a wholesale prohibi-
tion of what a tribunal of lawyers does not think about
right."3 The warning is not less needed with ourselves
than with the United States. Our judges need to remem-
ber, not less than their American brethren, that legal
stability depends upon the power to look backwards for
certainty, but also forwards for necessary adaptation. They
need, not less, to guard themselves against the danger of
substituting for the will of Parliament those social and
economic doctrines of which they happen to approve*
They have to guard against the danger of equating
opinions to which they are not accustomed with a threat
to the foundations of order. They have to learn that the
way to deal with grievance is not by the repression of its
incidents, but by the remedy of its cause. They must
refuse to believe, as Mr, Lansbury, then leader of the
*  Justice m 4 Dtprtucd Ana (1936), by Charlea Muir, p. 37.
*  Oliver Wendell Holmes, Collected Ltgal Papers (1921), p. 295.
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